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THE BREAK AND SOME ENGLISH 
GUESSES 



BY NORMAL ANGELL 



The news of America's rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Germany had just come to hand, and the six people at 
this particular English dinner table were doing some guess- 
ing as to " what it would ultimately mean." The guesses 
were enormously divergent, and, as indicating first impres- 
sions among Englishmen of various sorts, may have their 
significance. The most " representative " perhaps was the 
host — a ' ' practical, ' ' successful English banker. The guests 
included an old Whig, who had been a close associate of 
Gladstone's in his later days; next him was a young front 
bench Radical, a keen supporter of Lloyd George — able, 
jaunty, cocksure; then a prominent Labor parliamentarian 
whom the war and industrial conscription had pushed from 
" moderate pacifism " to something resembling non-resist- 
ance, as it had pushed so many of his colleagues in the oppo- 
site direction toward Protectionist Imperialism. The fourth 
was a permanent Government official — revealing that ab- 
strusest form of prejudice which consists in the unshakable 
conviction that one is completely free of all prejudice; the 
fifth an Englishman who had spent sufficient years in 
Am erica to think of himself at times as American. 

The last-named had been asked what he thought would 
be the course of events in America ; would her entrance make 
for an internationalist " League of Nations " peace or an 
imposed Balance of Power one? 

" Only astrology can really say. But I'll hazard my 
guess. America's entrance brings a League of Nations 
nearer. Internationalists, in my view, should rejoice. 
Firstly, because nothing short of actual participation in the 
war will sufficiently interest Americans in foreign affairs 
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to give any impetus in public opinion to the maintenance of 
foreign alliances, and after all a League of Peace is a for- 
eign alliance; secondly, it will reconcile the Lodge-Roosevelt 
type of opposition to the President's foreign policy; thirdly, 
it will kill the undercurrent of anti- Americanism in England 
and France and convince both that the League to Enforce 
Peace talk is not American bombast, but that America can 
be depended upon to "play up"; fourthly, it will give 
America a place at the settlement, and, lastly, because the 
war will serve no American end unless something resembling 
a League of Nations, some better international organization, 
emerges. If that is not created America will stand at the 
close of the war just where she stood at the beginning. 
What " guarantees " for future observance of international 
law at sea — the thing for which she will be fighting — can she 
secure unless her intervention results in more solid interna- 
tional organization in the future? 

The young Radical broke in: "Oh! but she will have 
shown the belligerents of a future war that the side which 
gets to sinking merchant ships and drowning passengers will 
have to reckon with the power of Uncle Sam." 

" Well, naval war is changing, and if the submarine 
really does replace the surface battleship you will in the 
next war have both sides engaged in the unlimited sinking of 
merchant ships. And part of the sinking is done by mines. 
Must America in the future be ready to fight ail the belliger- 
ents? Anyhow, if one navy is going to have the restraining 
effect you claim, how comes it that the very thing which has 
brought her into the war is a frightfulness the growth of 
which the armies and navies of half a dozen nations during 
two and a half years of war have not been able to check? No, 
failure to establish a League of Nations will mean the failure 
of America's policy — incidentally the failure of the 
President." 

The banker-host interjects: " The co-operation of Eng- 
land and America will be the real League of Peace in the 
future. Between us we can settle this sea matter somehow. 
The big thing, the thing that matters, is that this nightmare 
of Anglo-American estrangement is now lifted. To my mind 
that estrangement was the real disaster of the war. I have 
not known for fifty years such anti- Americanism as the last 
twelve months have shown in England. Nothing could com- 
pensate for a split in the English-speaking races. The 
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future will never be without hope so long as their unity is 
maintained. Only one thing now is necessary to make that 
certain : immediate Home Rule for Ireland. That, I believe 
is the price of a permanent Anglo-Saxon alliance which will 
make our future secure." 

The Labor M. P.: "Yes, it would be very secure if 
instead of a League of Peace we get an Anglo-American 
Alliance that has to confront a combination of Germany, 
Russia and Japan ! Just imagine Russia and Japan added 
to the Central Powers in this present war. Would the addi- 
tion of anything America could do even the balance? And 
I don't quite relish an Anglo-Saxondom organized under a 
George-cum-Roosevelt dictatorship — that kind of thing 
made permanent, which it would be, if we had to face the 
world. My fear is that the real meaning of America's com- 
ing in is that the President's policy has failed. It was not 
his fault perhaps, and he has done miracles compared to 
what other chiefs of state have done. But the madness has 
been too much for him. The one hope of making your 
League of Nations a reality was to persuade the German 
people as a whole that the League offered a means of security 
and fair treatment less burdensome than the militarism 
which they certainly don't love, but which they have come to 
believe necessary. So far, with our Paris Conference and 
our talk of the destruction, not of European, but of German, 
militarism, we have managed to persuade the Germans that 
if they are beaten they will be at the mercy of the first great 
Power that cares to pick a quarrel with them. Wilson had 
struck the one possible note : Equal rights, equal security, a 
negotiated peace, no victory — yes, along that line there was 
some hope. But how long do you suppose the policy and 
temper of the speech to the Senate will last, now that 
America has entered the war? You know, of course, what 
will happen. An American regiment will be sent to France, 
accompanied by another regiment of newspaper correspond- 
ents. It will then become America's war. An American 
ambulance will be fired upon, an American nurse killed, a 
hospital ship sunk — and if Wilson dares to breathe such a 
thing as " peace without victory," and without punishment, 
he will be impeached. He will probably be impeached anyhow. 
What country has managed to get through this war without 
a change of Government, without the existing Government 
having been accused of coddling the enemy, of being pro- 
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German, without the hysteria ofa" ginger ' ' party? Neither 
Haldane, nor Grey, nor Asquith had one-twentieth of the 
' pro-Germanism ' to their account that Wilson has to his. 
Are the Americans less Chauvinist, less emotional than 
Europeans? You talk of Wilson's ' programme,' Wilson's 
policy. There will only be one programme and one policy pos- 
sible as soon as the first American soldier sets foot on 
European soil: 'Victory.' Bottomley and Maxee will be 
milk and water to what we shall see America producing. 
We shall have a ' settlement ' so monstrous that Germany 
will offer any price to Russia and Japan for their future 
help to even things up. And as soon as this war is over we 
shall have the Japanese menace. Universal conscription, 
military and'industrial ; no man or woman free to choose his 
life or calling, but reconciled to his servitude by the intense 
patriotism of national hates that will be a flaming religion — 
a world in which hate, fear, coercion and compulsion will be 
the predominant elements, every life in every corner of the 
globe lived to one end — to kill. Well, Roosevelt and 
Strachey and that lot should be pleased. '* 

To most of which the Americanized Englishman objects. 
America will keep her head better than the European 
nations in this war because she is not so menaced j fear is the 
mother of panic in policy. Wilson has an anchor to wind- 
ward in the shape of a limitation of liability. While he will 
not stress that at the outset, at the appropriate moment he 
will make it clear that America's objects in this war are her 
declared ones : common security, not conquest, either for her- 
self or others. 

" There," said the Government Official, " are some of 
the phrases with which the Americans drug themselves. 
Limitation of liability; security, not conquest. In interna- 
tional affairs such things have no meaning. The notion that 
America should come in with an internationalist programme 
which does not include essential points in the Allied pro- 
gramme might prove disastrous — the worst disaster that 
could happen. To back out just at the point where her de- 
mands were satisfied, even though those of her Allies were 
not, would be to betray them. For they would be placed in a 
false position for continuing the war and would have been 
beaten, not by the enemy, but by America. If we prolong 
this war so that Russia may occupy Constantinople, or Italy 
Dalmatia, we are not fighting in order that either may secure 
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territory, but that we may secure their help against a com- 
mon enemy. A nation that did less and talked about limiting 
its liability would not have a friend in the world. We cannot 
be the judges of other nations' policy. So long as, say, 
Russia's policy is not inimical to ours — and to have a power- 
ful state cutting the Berlin-Bagdad corridor is, of course, 
entirely in keeping with the necessities of the case from our 
point of view — and Russia regards it as essential, we pay 
the price for her help. That sort of reciprocal service is the 
only real basis of international arrangement, and America 
will have to come in on that basis — unless she wants to be 
left to fend for herself in world policy. Large, vague, gen- 
eral principles won't do. Foreign policy is a matter of spe- 
cific cases, not of general principles. Every nation has some 
particular thing that it wants more than it wants a doubtful 
arrangement for security, in which it does not believe, any- 
how. No nation has illustrated this more than America her- 
self. Americans seem to look upon themselves as the un- 
paralleled champions of arbitration. Yet — after oceans of 
highfalutin about their love of arbitration — they rejected 
the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty and signed the first Hague 
Convention with a maiming reservation, and then proceeded 
to reject two further arbitration treaties and very nearly 
rejected arbitration over the Panama Canal by allowing a 
treaty to lapse for fear it might be applied in a case which 
they evidently regarded as a bad one for them. So they are 
hardly in a position to blame other people who want certain 
things more than they want Leagues to Enforce Peace. For 
the most part these wants — Alsace, Dalmatia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Constantinople — are mutually exclusive, and a League of 
Peace which crystallized a Europe leaving them in any con- 
siderable part unsatisfied would be a farce. It is an 
American vice to divorce ideas from practice. A pioneer 
political conception is not a policy. These territorial ques- 
tions toward which Americans show such large disinterest- 
edness are of the very essence of the problem. They may 
seem small in Kalamazoo or Detroit, but in Rome, Vienna, 
Paris, and Petrograd they remain obstinate facts which can- 
not be swept aside — and as to the ' League of Peace,' well, 
the truth is, Wilson would never have been able to deliver 
the goods. It was not the kind of thing you could rely on, 
and it is a mercy to have it out of the way." 

The Labor M. P. threw up his hands with a gesture of 
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weariness. " Has the failure of all your Congresses taught 
you nothing? You talk as though your diplomatic, expert, 
realpolitik, foreign office settlements had brilliantly suc- 
ceeded. But for the most part they have egregiously failed, 
for neglect of the very factors which you make a crime in 
Wilson to take into account. At Vienna a century since you 
took the old dynastic conceptions as fixed and unchanging 
things which constituted the only factors of international 
politics. Popular rights, the sentiment of nationality, and 
other ideas which were already fermenting and were bound 
to live and grow you brushed aside as uplifting notions hav- 
ing no relation to practical politics. But in a very few years 
those notions, only nascent at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, rendered the dynastic settlements quite 
impossible, just as these new notions about the economic 
freedom of movement for nations, the need for a common 
security, and so forth, will, if they are ignored, upset your 
territorial settlements based simply on the old ideas of abso- 
lute sovereignty and independence. Unless these pioneer 
ideas are recognized at the settlement, and shape it, the com- 
ing peace will be as unstable as the past ones. To keep those 
ideas well to the fore now is the best chance of avoiding the 
mistakes of last century at Vienna and Berlin. Can't we 
yet admit that the old methods have failed and that unless 
the war is to end in dreadful and tragic futility we must 
somehow apply new? Why are international politics to be 
the only field in which new ideas are barred? For the pur- 
poses of war we have introduced internal measures so 
radical that old notions of private property, individual free- 
dom, and so on have gone into the melting pot, yet in turning 
the victory to account you are as frightened of a new idea 
as a savage. It is not true that Americans have confined 
themselves to vague generalities. The League to Enforce 
Peace is itself a proposal for an alliance as definite and 
objective as the Franco-Russian Alliance, or the Triple Alli- 
ance, or any of the other alliances concocted by your diplo- 
mats and which show remarkable instability. The proposal 
to create economic rights of way through ports or territory 
that may shut off a hinterland is not merely a ' pioneer con- 
ception,' it is a policy as definite as your ' integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire ' of the past or your bag and baggage of 
the present. Only it happens to be based not on the weight 
of a few sitting on the lid, but on removing the causes of 
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explosion by the satisfaction of the many. Your terror of 
anything to which your experience has not accustomed you 
reminds me of an illustration used by William James. A 
child taken from a burning house by its mother was hugely 
delighted at the spectacle ; it was accustomed to fires in its 
own nursery. Here was a much bigger one; it found it 
delightful. But when the screech of the fire engine made 
itself heard it was frightened to death — it had never heard 
a noise like that before and, like all young animals, was 
afraid of unusual things. So it howled. Just as you howl. 
But people who have grown up don't. Really it is time you 
people grew up. Still, you'll get your American ' real- 
politik ' now. Now that the Americans are in the war they 
will think of it in the old military terms of power and sitting 
on the lid." 

The Lloyd George Radical: " Oh, yes, the Americans will 
get excited enough. But what will they do? What can they 
do? Money, supplies, munitions? But we had all that 
before. It would not be good economy to send men until 
the submarine issue is settled and more ships are built. The 
truth is that America comes in too late. If she had taken 
these measures at the beginning the war might now be over. 
And, of course, if it should be necessary to call for a real 
sacrifice and keep a stiff upper lip for the last lap the Presi- 
dent will be a bad person to do it. He's not a war Presi- 
dent, he — : — " 

The old Whig broke in : " The fact is, M., you did not want 
Wilson in at the peace. George was to be the great peace- 
maker, and now Wilson threatens to steal his clothes, eh? 
Personally I hope Wilson will do it, but I shall be astonished 
if he does. From what one can gather of the past the Ameri- 
cans are so emotional that they can have only one emotion 
at a time. After Bryan, Roosevelt. And the trouble is that 
both are equally hopeless. This notion that the alternatives 
are as between peace and war is one of the fatal confusions 
of international politics. Merely keeping peace obviously 
won't solve America's problems — her right to use the sea 
free from menace, safety of non-combatants, and the rest. 
The mere fact of going to war just as obviously won't, as our 
friend from America has pointed out. It is what you will 
secure in the way of settlement by going to war or remaining 
at peace, as the case may be, that counts. Yet neither Pac- 
ifist nor Militarist seems to worry about that. From the 
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moment that Wilson seems ready to make war Roosevelt is 
content. He shakes hands with the President meta- 
phorically. Does he know what America's arms are to stand 
for in the future settlement of the chaos : what really will he 
demanded about mines, submarines, mails, neutral trade in 
the future? The Roosevelts do not know and do not care. 
What these p.eople want is the gesture of war, just as what 
Bryan wants is the gesture of peace, and what our people 
want is the gesture of victory. Very, very few really care 
or understand about Constantinople or Dalmatia or the 
Tzecho-Slovaks, of whom the vast majority had never heard 
until the other day. We don't really care about the freedom 
of Europe. What we care about very intensely is to beat 
the Germans. As to the peace and the future map of 
Europe, when the Peace Congress has been sitting a fortnight 
we shall be utterly bored with it, and not one in ten thousand 
will dream of reading a word of the reports. Why should 
America be different? She will now want the Government 
to ' act.' That means, of course, visible action — guns going 
off, regiments marching to the station. The hard labor of 
men devising better policies, sounder rules for the future : 
that is not ' action ' at all. You can't take pictures of it for the 
daily papers. America's part in the war will absorb about 
all the attention and interest that busy people can give to 
public affairs. They will quite forget about these interna- 
tional arrangements concerning the sea, the League of Peace 
— the things for which the country entered the war. In 
fact, I rather share the view that if Wilson so much as tries 
to remind them of the objects of the war he will be accused 
of pro-Germanism, and you will have their ' ginger ' press 
demanding that the ' old gang ' be ' combed out.' " 

The Englishman from America: "You are forgetting 
Wilson's record." 

" It may be. Shall we go upstairs? " 

The present writer is the mere recorder. "Pour copie 
conforme," as the French journalists say. 

NoBMAN AnOBLL. 
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